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causing confusion in the educational system. Also it 
creates a false and temporary obedience, it is too brief to 
accomplish results, it is vitiated by the fact that instruc- 
tion is given by officers instead of by teachers, by the 
system of exemption, and by the monotonous repetition of 
drill. A training for a high type of citizenship and good 
physique can be attained better through other methods. 
The chief of these methods are physical education and 
summer camps. 

"The Committee therefore desires to report adversely on 
the matter of technical military training for boys, 16, 17, 
and 18 years of age. The Committee makes the follow- 
ing recommendations : 

"1. The duties discharged by the Military Training 
Commission should be included within the functions of 
the State Department of Education. 

"2. Any feature of military training which may con- 
tinue to be used shall be employed solely for such values 
as they may have in physical, mental, and moral develop- 
ment. 

"3. Health instruction and all-round physical develop- 
ment, including supervised games, should receive the great- 
est possible attention in the schools of the State. What- 
ever appropriations may be necessary for this purpose 
should be generously furnished. We recommend this in 
view of the alarming disclosures of defective physique in 
connection with the recent draft, and in order that the 
State may possess citizens of sound body, better able to 
fulfill their duties in peace or in war. 

"4. Compulsory continuation schools should be estab- 
lished for boys and girls who are at work, up to the 
eighteenth year. In the curriculum of such schools a 
sufficient number of periods should be set aside each week 
for physical culture. 

"5. As soon as the necessary funds can be supplied, 
State camps should be established for boys of high-school 
age as a means of inculcating in them habits of self- 
control, deference to rightful authority and a democratic 
attitude toward their fellows. 

"The commission therefore suggests that legislation be 
immediately introduced transferring the functions of the 
State Military Commission to the State Department of 
Education and that the appropriation requested for the 
State Military Training Commission be transferred in ac- 
cordance therewith." 

Thus compulsory military training for young men, 
designed to meet the physical needs of growing boys 
and to promote the military efficiency of the State, has 
broken down again upon both counts. Throughout 
the history of all similar attempts this has been the 
case not only in this country but abroad. If they con- 
tinue to appear, a similar failure awaits the similar 
attempts. For boys between sixteen and nineteen, 
technical military instruction and adequate physical 
education do not go hand in hand. 

This statement is not an expression of opinion 
merely. It is a statemenut of the fact, and time will 
probably not dissipate "to shining ether the solid an- 
gularity" of that fact. 



THE BILL AGMNST GERMANY 

Perhaps the most serious practical question facing 
the peacemakers at Paris has been the question 
of reparation and indemnities. As is pointed out else- 
where in these columns, Germany attempted with the 
refinement of precision and efficiency to destroy indus- 
trial France. In Paris, we heard much of the avari- 
cious demands of the French manufacturers in the 
devastated areas. We were told that their claims were 
exorbitant. We tried to get at the facts about this. 
We have no doubt that there are avaricious French- 
men, that bills have been presented, some of them 
ludicrous, some pathetic; but if one remembers what 
France has really lost, and if one pictures even but 
dimly the suffering that it has meant, one can under- 
stand much and forgive. We are of the opinion that 
the major claims among the reputable industrial 
leaders of that stricken land are in the main neither 
exorbitant nor unjust. M. Alexandre Dreux, director 
of one of the largest steel plants in the Briey Dis- 
trict, a plant representing an investment of many mil- 
lions of dollars, a plant wholly looted or destroyed, 
does not ask for any reimbursement for the loss of 
interest upon the investment, for the loss of profit 
during the period of occupation, he only asks that the 
buildings and the machinery shall be reconstructed 
and reinstalled exactly as they were before the war. 
Surely that is not an unreasonable demand. 

There has been a commission in Paris considering 
the evidences bearing upon the facts, bearing upon 
breaches of the law and customs of war. The classes 
of crimes committed by enemy countries according to 
the report of this commission number thirty-one. The 
list, the commission was at pains to point out, does not 
exhaust the record of enemy crimes. Hence, it recom- 
mended the appointment of a standing committee for 
the purpose of collecting and sytematizing further this 
gruesome data. The different kinds of offenses already 
classified are as follows: 

Massacre of civilians. 

Putting to death of hostages. 

Torture of civilians. 

Starvation of civilians. 

Rape. 

Abduction of girls and women for the purpose of en- 
forced prostitution. 

Deportation of civilians. 

Internment of civilians under brutal conditions. 

Forced labor of civilians in connection with military 
operations of the enemy. 

Usurpation of sovereignty during military occupation. 

Compulsory enlistment as soldiers among the inhabit- 
ants of occupied territory. 

Pillage. 
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Confiscation of property. 

Exaction of illegitimate or exorbitant contributions and 
requisitions. 

Debasement of currency. 

Issue of spurious currency. 

Imposition of collective penalties. 

Wanton devastation and destruction of property. 

Bombardment of undefended places. 

Wanton destruction of religious, charitable, educational, 
and historic buildings and monuments. 

Destruction of merchant ships and passenger vessels 
without examination or without warning. 

Destruction of fishing boats and a relief ship. 

Bombardment of hospitals. 

Attack on and destruction of hospital ships. 

Breach of other rules relating to the Red Cross. 

Use of deleterious and asphyxiating gases. 

Use of explosive and expanding bullets. 

Directions to give no quarter. 

Ill-treatment of prisoners. 

Misuse of flags of trace. 

Poisoning of wells. 

In the light of these facts the bill against Germany 
can never he paid. When once we are on a civilian 
basis again, we can, however, bring our claims before 
the courts, be, heard, satisfied at least in part, and in 
the occupations of the new days begin the healing 
processes of forgetting and the healthy virtue of for- 
giving. 

Lenin, defending the Bolshevik regime and its 
deeds, is quoted as saying, "Civil war writes its own 
laws." He hints here at a phase of the social, class- 
conscious, non-political and more definitely economic 
strife now facing the world, which champions of peace 
and good will, and jurists mainly concerned with the 
internationalizing of social units called nations, must 
face. Much of the complexity of the present situa- 
tion of humanity after four years of war on a colossal 
scale, arises from the fact that men differ so in their 
dominant ideals as to a solution that will make a 
repetition of the combat impossible. A humane, tol- 
erable, defensible if not admirable, permissible code 
of waging a civil war, either for a political or social 
revolution, has not been agreed upon. 



So much "wisdom" of the past, to be derived from a 
study of history, is corrective of so much contemporary 
"knowledge" that it is both surprising and mortifying 
to find that Mr. Henry Ford is indifferent, so he says, 
to what happened 500 years ago. That is to say, in 
more general terms, to quote his words "History is 
more or less bunk. . . . The only history that is worth 
a tinker's dam is the history we make today." Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Ford is not alone among his countrymen 



in thinking thus. The generation that made Ban- 
croft, Motley, and Prescott the "best sellers" of their 
day thought otherwise; and somehow or other, possi- 
bly in consequence of its habit of reading about the 
past, that generation bred some statesmen. 



Even the grimmest of life's ironies often provoke a 
smile. The Columbia University student this year 
who in his prize-winning thesis, wrote on American 
diplomacy, was a Chinese scholar. 



Bismarck, in his ruthless way, busy about creating 
the German empire out of the congerie of states and 
principalities that he found when he came to the task 
of putting Prussia and the Hohenzollerns in power, 
was quite an inconoclast and upsetter of thrones and 
dynasties. But he pales into relative insignificance 
compared with the "revolution" that, it is said on good 
authority, already has forced no less than 278 German 
and Austrian kings, queens, princes and princesses, 
dukes and duchesses to abdicate or flee without formal 
quitting of their realms and estates. Italy and Great 
Britain, strange to say, are most hospitable in giving 
them shelter, and the masses in those countries are 
not being made one bit friendlier toward King George 
V and King Victor because of the fact. 



Switzerland is running true to form in her type of 
democracy. If the Peace Treaty is signed with the 
Covenant of the League of Nations as an integral part, 
the president of the confederation will at once call for 
a referendum on the issue of seeking admission, his 
duties being limited to an executive statement of the 
pros and cons. We wish the people of the United 
States were to be as fortunate in their method of de- 
ciding on the nation's commital. 



John Alcock, the English navigator of the air, whose 
non-stop trans-Atlantic, mail-carrying flight has made 
him enduringly famous, says that there were times 
during the memorable trip when the fog was so dense 
and so continuous that he lost "all sense of horizon." 
During this period, he says that he and his craft did 
all sorts of comic yet perilous "stunts," which word, 
by the way, seems to have become acclimated in Britain. 
But that is not the point. Bather, to remark that the 
great difficulty that Europe and America face now as 
they look out over the choppy sea of present and coming 
history, is to gain and keep "a sense of horizon." Some 
mariners will steer by the stars that are eons old. Some 
will prefer the latest flashlights. Some, alas, will al- 
ways drift. 



